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ABSTRACT 



There is a strong indication that a student’s 
estimate of his achievement may— be. more accurate than teacher or peer 
evaluation. Furthermore, a teacher can help a student improve his 
self-evaluation over a period of time if the teacher takes into 
consideration aspects of the student’s personality. The purpose of 
this study was to determiner (1) if a student’s estimate of his 
academic performance was more accurate initially than at points 
halfway through and at the end of the term; (2) if age, sex, quality 
point average, grade received, or personality variables, as measured 
by the 16 Personality Factor Quest ionna ire , would differ 
significantly among the students who accurately estimated from those 
who either overestimated or underestimated their final grade in a 
course; and (3) if there were differences for these variables between 
the 3 groups of students in the fields of education, engineering, and 
business. The findings of the study were in opposition to previous 
studies. They show that: (1) students were best able to evaluate 

their performance at the beginning of the term; (2) there was little 
difference between high achieving and low achieving students in 
ability to predict their course grade, but older students proved more 
accurate than the younger students; and (3) none of the personality 
factors were found to be significant for over, under, and accurate 
estimators in any of their respective academic areas. (HS) 
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The college student facing the instructor the first 
day of class brings with him a unique combination of per- 
sonality characteristics and history of success and failure 
in learning situations. Student perform?nce in a course 
seems, in part, to depend upon his ovm estimation of how 
he will achieve during the term. This initial self— 
evaluation plus information concerning the instructor and 
course content, to a large part, determines the attitudinal 
set toward the course and initial study patterns . If this 
is true, it would seem important for the instructor to be 
able to identify those students who cannot accurately 
evaluate their ovm performance so that he might aid the 
student in developing more realistic course expectations 
and study patterns. 

Related research tends to support the concept of 
accuracy of student self-evaluation. In a review of both 
published and unpublished literature, Russell (4 ) concluded 
that there is a strong indication that a student s estimate 
of his achievement may be more accurate than teacher or 
peer evaluation. Ke further stated that a teacher can © -P 
a student improve his self-evaluation over a period of time 
if the teacher takes into consideration aspects of the 
student’s personality. 

Dysinger and Tonkins (2) asked students to estimate 
their grades at the end of a semester. They found that 
by the end of the term 64.5% could estimate the grade in 
a course correctly, 33.5% missed the grade assigned 
by only one letter grade {approximately half were high 
and half low), and 1.5% missed the grade assigned by two 
letter grades . Students with a high grade point average 
made more accurate estimates than those with a low average. 
Low average students tended to overestimate their grades. 
Juniors and seniors as a whole made better estimates 
than freshmen and sophomores . 
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Murstein(3) asked beginning psychology students to estimate 
their final grade at the beginning and end of the term. The 
results of the study indicated that the students who made higher 
grades in the course were generally realistic in their ex- 
pectations of the grade received. Students mo received low 
grades were unrealistic in their grade estimates, perceiving 
themselves as deserving a grade higher than they received. 

They changed little from beginning to end of the term in their 
estimation, thus benefiting little from the additional infor- 
mation gained during the term. liurstein suggested that a study 
of personality patterns should be conducted. 

Previous research has indicated that certain personality 
patterns are associated with success in teaching, engineering, 
and business. For example, Cattell and Fber(l), found that 
certain personality variables from the Sixteen Personality 
Factor Questionnaire (16PF) were useful in discriminating 
general occupational areas. Academically successful students 
and teachers were outgoing (Factor A) , and to a lesser 
extent socially bold (Factor FI) and sens itive (Factor I). 

Engineers were found to be sober (Factor F) , shrewd (Factor N) , 
receptive to new ideas (Factor O ) , and self-f uf f icient (Factor O ) . 
Factors for successful Bus iness 1 personnel include extraversion 2 
(Factor A) , shrewdness (Factor N) , tough -mindedness (Factor I) , 
and openness to new ideas (Factor O ) . Ho studies have indicated 
what characteristics might separate these students who ac- 
curately estimate their grades from those who either over- 
estimate or underestimate their performance. 

The purpose of this study were to determine ; (1) if 

a student's estimate of his academic performance was more 
accurate initially than at points halfway through and at 
the end of the term? (2) if age, sex, Quality Point Average, 
grade received, or personality variables, as measured by 
the 16PF , would differ significantly among the Ss who 
accurately estimated from those who either overestimated or 
underestimated their final grade in a course? and (3) if 
there were differences for these variables between the 
three groups of Ss , i„e„. Education, Engineering and 
Business . 

METHODOLOGY 



Students (11=415) enrolled, in courses normally taken by 
third quarter sophomores majoring in Education, Engineering, 
and Business served as Ss for this study. Of these, 149 
Education majors were enrolled in Educational Psvchology, 88 
Engineering majors in Engineering Mechanics and 178 Business 
majors in the third auarter of Accounting. Fach course within 
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the respective colleges consisted of four separate sections 
taught by two different instructors. On the first day of class, 
the investigators visited each class and explained that a study 
was' being conducted to determine hov- well students could es- 
timate their success in the course as measured by the final 
grade. Each student was then asked to estimate (El) what grade 
he thought that he would receive in the course.- Durincx the same 
class period the Ss were administered the 1SPF. The next 
estimate (E2) cf the 5s final grade was taken at a point in 
time when the student was aware of his level of performance 
for about 50% cf the terra. The third estimate (F3) of final 
grade was obtained on the last day of class prior to the final 
examination. Course grades (CG) were obtained from each instructor 
and Quality Point Averages (OPA) were obtained from each Ss 
permanent record. 



The four variables, El, E2 , E3 , and CO , were analyzed 
for all possible combinations of two variables for the pool 
Ss in Education, Engineering, and Business, for the dichotomy 
change in grade versus no change in grade. Chi Squares were 
computed for all six possible combinations for the three academic 
areas and are shown in Table 1. 



All values were significant (P < .05) except El vs 

CG for Education and Engineering Students. For these two 
academic groups , Ss tended to receive the grade they pre- 
dicted at the beginning of the term. In all other cases, 
there was significant change from estimate to estimate 
and from estimates El, E2, E3 to Course Grade. Business 
Ss at no point seemed able to accurately evaluate their 
performance - 

Previous studies (2,3) have indicated a difference in 
the ability of “high" achieving students (those receiving 
the grade A or B in the course) and low?" achieving students 
(those receiving C, D, or F) to predict grades. Separate Chi 
Squares were computed for A, B, students and C, D, or F, students 
for Education, Engineering , and Business (Table 2). 

The data contained in Table 2 indicated little difference 
between the high and low Sr. for the three academic areas. 

The greatest difference was for Business Ss . Low Ss were 
best able to predict their grade, while high Ss were never 
able to accurately evaluate their performance in the course. 

Both Education groups were best able tc estimate their final 
grade at the beginning of the term. Mo significant change 
was found between the three estimates and CG for low Edu- 
cation Ss . 
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Once it had been determined that the -Ss first estimate 
of their course grade was generally the .best, the Ss were 
separated within the respective academic disciplines on the 
basis of whether their grades from first estimate to 
course grade remained the same (Came Ss ) , gone up (Up Ss ) , 
or had pane v :; v.\ C.' ) . To identify those characteristics 

vhich might separate these groups, the Ss were examined on 
tiie variables course grade, age, sex, and sixteen 

personality factors as measured bv the 1SPF. Analyses of 
variance were computed for the three academic areas for the 
twenty student variables and the results are shown in Table 2. 

Significant variance was shown for the three academic 
areas for the variables course grade and OPA * Education 
Ss showed significant variance for the 16PF. Factors B, 
and C; Engineering Ss showed significant variance for 1GPF 
Factors H, IT, and O ? and Business Ss showed significant 
variance on 1SPF Factors E, F, and IT- To determine whether 
Same, Up, or Down groups differed significantly for these 

- -\r’. '.as, *.'6 • : I r " : 'und in 

Table 3. 

The means for Same and Up Ss were significantly different 
from Down Ss for the variable course grade. In all three 
academic areas, Ss who had estimated their grades correctly 
or who had underestimated their course grade received better 
grades than the Ss who had overestimated their course grade. 

The means for Up and Down Ss differed significantly for the 
three academic areas. Students who underestimated their grades 
had significantly higher OPA 5 s than those who had overestimated 
their grades . Those data indicated that the Ss who were best 
able to evaluate their academic performance wore the average 
students while academically poorer students tended to over- 
estimate their course grade and beceer students underestimated 
their potential. 

Up and Down Educati *n Ss differed significantly on Factor 
B of the 16PF. Students whose grades vent up from their initial 
estimation tended to be more intelligent than these who went down. 
S ame an d Down Ss differed significantly on. Factor E. Ss who 
accurately estimated their grade tended to be more aggressive and 
assertive t? n these who overas tim.af cd their performance. Up 
and Same Ss a b't differed on Factor C with the same Ss being 
more mature than down. is. 

Same and Down Engineering Ss differed significantly from 
Up Ss on 1SPF Factors II and O Up Ss tended to be more 
adventurous and possessed higner self -sentiment than did the 
and Down Ss . Up and Down Ss differed significantly from 
Ss on Factor N. Down Ss tended tc be more naive. 
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The means for Up and Down Business Ss differed sig- 
nificantly on Factors E and I T . Up Ss tended to be more 
mature and adventurous than Down Ss . Same and Dovti Ss 
differed on Factor F with Same Ss being more enthusiastic 
and alert. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The findings of this study were in opposition to 
previous studies. Contrary to most research (2,3), Ss were 
best able to evaluate their performance at the beginning 
of the term. The additional experience gained through 
the term seemed only to confuse their self evaluation . 

In contrast to most studies (2 , 3) , li hie difference was 
found between high achieving (A, 3) , and low achieving (C , D ,F) 

Ss in ability to predict their course grade. In fact, low 
achieving Business majors we re able to estimate their course 
grade initially while hig3i achieving Ss were never able to 
accurately judge their level of performance. Since the first 
grade estimate was found to be the most accurate, Ss were divided 
into three groups, i.e., those who overes timated , underestimated 
and accurately predicted their course grade. For all three 
academic areas accurate and underestimating Ss received better 
grades than overes timators . vSien Quality Point Average was 
considered, low achievers tended to overestimate their grades 
while high achievers underestimated their potential performance. 
Ss who accurately evaluated their performance tended to be 
“average" students. This would indicate that academically 
poor students tend to have an unrealistic evaluation of 
their future performance in a course and probably develop 
unrealistic study patterns based on this faculty evaluation. 

Some 16PF Factors were found to be significantly related to 
ability to estimate grades accurately. For Education majors, 1 
underestimators tended to be more intelligent (Factor B) than 
overestimators. Accurate estimators were more aggressive 
and assertive (Factor C) and more mature (Factor F) than over- 
estimators . 

Engineering underestimators possessed higher self- 
sentiment (Factor H} than over estimators or accurate estimators. 
Overes timators tended to be more naive 'Factor O ) than 
underestimators. Business Ss v;ho overestimated 3 tended to 
be less mature (Factor E) than underes timators and possessed 
lower self —sentiment (Factor F) than accurate estimators. 

None of the personality factors reported in the research to 
be characteristic of successful students in Business, 

Education and Engineering were found to be significant for 
over under and accurate estimators in any of their respective 
academic areas . 
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Students who are unable to accurately predict their 
own performance are not likely to develop realistic study 
patterns. Thus it would seem important for instructors 
to be able to identify those students in order to aid them 

in developing more realistic study patterns. The results 

of this study indicated that it is possible to identify at 

the beginning of the term those who are unable to real- 

istically evaluate their potential performance, thus 
enabling the instructor to aid the student through feed- 
back and/or counseling. The results also suggested that 
the ability to accurately evaluate oneself is a function 
of previous academic performance and certain aspects of 
personality. It is felt that more research into the 
relationship of personality to accurate self-evaluation 
is V7arr anted. 
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